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Satire’smy weapon ; but I’m too discreet, 
To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet ; 
1 only wear it in a land of Hectors, 


Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors,-~Pore, 
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REVIEW OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
—— 


NO. IV. 


THE BUDGET MUMMERY. 
———___ 
When a man is in good humour, his credulity is always 


elastic; and a careful operator may stretch a modicum which 
can hardly be perceived on ordinary occasions, to as great a 
length as the longest pair of asses’ ears in the creation. Just 
so is it now with that pleasant-humoured animal called John 
Bull. He is tossing about his head in all the exultation of 
an oxen jttst let loose from the plough; not dreaming 
that the yoke is only hung up for a short period, and that 
the next day may subject him both to the lash and the goad 
again. 

Hence “‘ the budget” of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which is a mere mockery of what the people had a right to 
EXPECT from the ministerial declarations, has been: ex- 
tolled to the skies; and even The Examiner continues to laud 


the intelligibility of the Budget, though as obscure as ever 
No. 9, Vol. XH. 
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Budget was, and more unsatisfactory than any Budget could 
have been, under existing circumstances. The only means 
by which an English financial measure can be rendered in- 
telligible is, by a reduction of taxation;—but against any 
further serious reduction, the ministers have taken their stand 
so decidedly, that they have actually begun to fool away the 
public money, and propose to tea-pot-ize Windsor Castle, and 
to build half a million’s-worth of new churches ;—or, in 
other words, to divide three hundred thousand pounds amongst 
the King’s friends, and five hundred thousand amongst their 
own. This is as glorious a specimen of ministerial audacity, 
as we remember to have heard of. ‘They propose to take off 
one million of indirect taxes, and to throw away eight hun- 
dred thousand of the money in the same breath! And the 
public bear with this ! The diminution of one shilling per gal- 
lon on rum is no concession of revenue. More will be gained 
than lost by it. Tite same may be said of the reduced tax- 
ation of wool and coals. The impulse which consumption 
will receive will indemnify the ministers. Nearly the same 
thing may be said of the reduction on silk articles; so that 
the minister has given the public nothing; but he propeses 
to take eight hundred thousand pounds of the public money, 
and to throw it away, to endeavour to make Windsor Castle 
please his Majesty ; and to enable some score of additional 
clerical supporters of the system to sing—‘‘ We praise thee, 
‘‘ Oh Robinson! we acknowledge thee to be the Lord! 

On Monday the 23d ult. the minister laid his financial mea- 
sures before the house. Our readers are aware of them, from 
the comments we gave in our last number; except that he 
proposes to save £375,000 per annum, by an operation upon 
the four per cents., converting them into the same amount 
of 34 per cents.—with the abolition or reduction of the boun- 
ties paid on the whale fishery, the curing of herrings, and 
en the exportation of Irish linen. The speech of the Chan- 
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cellor was not calculated to prove either the solidity of his 
judgment, or the candour which has been the subject of every 
treasury prater, since Mr. Robinson discovered that corn 
laws carried at the point of the bayonet, and stained with 
the blood of the populace, were contrary to that ‘ liberal 
commercial policy,” of which he is at present the advocate. 
In one part of his speech, the Chancellor was absolutely 
jocose, and parodied the story that in New York the young pigs 
ran ready roasted through the streets, with knives and forks 
in their mouths, crying, ‘“‘ come eat me! come eat me!” 
This would be the vulgar translation of the following sen- 
tence. —‘‘ Every thing prospered with us—the finances ex- 
“‘ hibited excess—trade was flourishing—and capital was ac- 
** tually floating about, (like the pigs) seeking for employment.” 
What a pity that it should not, in its search, find out Mr. Ro- 
binson. He would send it to Windsor Castle, and bid it as- 
sume the shapes of Chinese dragons, and French dolls; gin- 
gerbread turrets, and tea-pot domes! One of his confessions, 
as applicable to the silk trade, was, that smuggling required an 
absolute navy to keep it in check, at the risk of ‘* battle, 
‘‘ murder, and death.” So this pious and moral Chancellor 
proposes to take the duty off silk, and yet to leave the navy 
required to protect the duties on tea, wines, spirits, &c. &c. 
at the same risk of “ battle, murder, and death,” without 
any compunctuous visitings of conscience! This is Ministe- 
rial consistency ! and Ministerial morality! He concluded, 
by ‘‘ hoping the House would think it high time to throw 
‘‘ down the GILDED 1noL of prejudice, and to establish in 
‘‘ its place the statue of Commercial Liberty!” This is bold 
and glittering language, but Mr. Robinson has no idea of 
throwing down gilded idols. He is one of their priests, and 
only means to alter the decoration of the shrines. He will 
neither diminish the sacrifice, nor destroy the mystery :—but 
he ts wise enouch to take atea/ where he cannot get malt.— 
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samen : 
From his speech, we learn further, that Ministers have turned 
jobbers in pictures, and have given the representatives of Mr. 
Angerstein £57,000 for the collection of that gentleman ; 





and the consequence of this job, as rank aone as was ever 
heard of, is, that a further sum of sixty thousand pounds is 
wanted to build a picture gallery. So much for the great 
and enlightened views of Mr. Chancellor Robinson! As the 
bear is said to live in the winter by sucking his paws, so Mr. 
Chancellor proposes to sustain his popularity this season, by 


drawing upon what he gained last year, when the clamours 


of the people demanded a reduction of taxation; and the 
treasury rushes bent before the storm. Now, erect and 
smiling in the sunshine, they bask in all the insolence of 
self-satisfaction—but the storm will come, and they must 
bend again. 

The display of the Chancellor quite astonished the 
whig-folk. They had cunningly attributed all the pros- 
perity to ‘* parliament,” that calumneated and vilified par- 
liament ;”—-and all the members of parliament, having 
to be sure an equal share in its production, were tickled 
with the fancy, and almost believed that the shadows of 
of the gadlanty-show man on the treasury bench, were read 
figures, and of parliamentary creation. Mr. Baring thought 
there would be some difficulty about the four per cents,, but 
highly approved of the financial views of the minister, in- 
cluding the tea-pot-izing of Windsor Castle, we suppose. 
Mr. Ellice was afraid of the bad effects of the too early 
reduction of the duty on silk. Don’t be alarmed, Mr. El- 
lice, the Chancellor will accommodate you with any time: 
He only wants something to talk abowt. Mr. Maberly 
wanted the duty taken off malt liquor, and laid wholly 
on the malt; but no—Mr. Maberley. The machinery 
is wanted, and it will be maintained. Mr. Maberly made 
avery unnecessary remark, that ‘‘ the tax on beer pressed 
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heavier by one-sixth on the poor than on the rich.” So, 
Mr. Maberly, does every tax. The tich feel no pressure 
from ang tax. The whole weightis laid upon the shoulders 
of the poor. Mr. John Smith wished the minister had re- 
pealed the TAX UPON JUSTICE, imposed by stamp duties 
on law proceedings; but the minister does not want law to be 
cheap, nor Justice to be had, in all cases, at any price; or 
himself and his colleagues might be treated occasionally to 
more than they would wish. Mr. Brougham declared he 
should oppose the Windsor Castle grant, and the New Church 
expenditure; and called for a repeal of the law and window 
duties. Mr. Hume said the whole of the assessed taxes 
might be repealed by appropriating the sinking fund. Mr. 
G. Bennet reminded the house, very judiciously, that it had 
cheered falsehood and nonsense before, as loudly as the 
Chancellor had been cheered that night; and he was satisfied 
that any statement which a minister might make would al- 
ways be received in the same way. 

On Tuesday, the 24th, a petition was presented from 
Manchester, against dog-fighting, bear-baiting, and other 
eruel sports. We wonder whether the yeomanry and magis- 
trates who figured away in the Massacre, in 1819, signed this 
petition. Perhaps they would like to substitute men and 
women hunting, instead of dog-fighting and bear-baiting ! 

REFORM. 

The same day a petition was presented from Athlone, 
praying for a reform in the borough, as the petitioners did 
not know they had a representative, except from seeiig in 
the Gazette that somebody had been appointed by somebody ! 

CHANCERY ABUSES. 

Mr. Williams moved for a committee to enquire into the 
delay and expence of the Court of Chancery. In his speech 
he gave various illustrations of the integrity for which Lord 
Eldon is so much famed. In the case of Brook, after six 
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years delay he gave judgment, but took time on the ques- 
tion of costs; and the parties after waiting two yeurs more, 
made acompromise. In acase of Dudley v. Freeman, there 
were no less than 40 attendances, and one gentleman attended 
16 special appointments for judgment! In another case, the 
Chancellor appointed ‘‘ to-morrow” for his decision. This 
was in 1820, the question having arisen in 1814, but 
no to-morrow have the parties yet seen.—Mr. Peel, no 
longer being able to shut his eyes to the encrmous 
abuses of equity, which the practice of the Court occa- 
sions, very cunningly proposed himself a Commission of 
Inquiry, to consist of Sir W. Grant, Lord Redesdale, and 
some masters in Chancery—a Commission which, we are sa- 
tisfied, neither will, nor can, effect any good for the public ; 
and, indeed, they seem to be put up merely as a sort of breast- 
work to screen the Lord Chancellor from an effectual inquiry. 
The drollest part of the matteris, that Mr. Peel announced 
this Commission as wished and named by the Lord Chancel- 
lor himself, This reminds us of acase in which a poor fel- 
low, accused of a robbery, on being asked how he would 
be tried, said he thought his father, and his three bro- 
thers, and a few more of his friends, were people to whom 
he could have no objection. Mr. Brougham recommended 
Mr. Williams to withdraw his motion, and wait for the result 
of the proposed inquiry. Mr. Canning rejoiced that the per- 
sonal character of Lord Eldon* had been spared; though he 
admitted the Commission of Inquiry was necessary. Is this 
sparing the personal character of a man, who has suffered it 
to have been required so long in vain? Mr. Williams con- 
sented to withdraw his motion; and here the matter might 
have ended at present; but the Lord Chancellor, whose cha- 
racter seems altering from the extreme of doubting to the ex- 





* Mr. Peel said the salary of the Chancellor had _ not averaged 
above 12,0001. for the three last years. But pray, Mr. Pcel, what did 
the fees average: 
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iremity of rashness, thought proper, on Saturday last, in the 
Court of Chancery, to comment upon the speech of Mr. Aber- 
cromby, and to accuse himof having uttered falsehood. Mr. 
Abercromby brought this matter forward, as a breach of pri- 
vilege, on Monday night; and though the Ministers brought 
the Chancellor through the ordeal, by a majority of 15! to 
102, still his conduct was given up as wholly indefensible, 
and his behaviour apologised for in the most humble terms. 
itis high time that Lord Eldon made his bow and retired. 
Perhaps no man was ever less fitted for the situation he has 
filled solong; but now that the infirmaties of age are added 
to what Mr. Peel calls his constitutional defects, the sooner 
le leaves the stage the better. 
SCOTCH MOCKERY OF REPRESENTATION. 

Ona the 26th. ult Mr. Abercromby moved for a reform in 
the representation of the city of Edinburgh; the members 
for which are actually returned by 19 selfelected individuals 
of the town council, which consists only of 33 persons, 
the remaining 14 being partially elected by the trades. Mr. 
Stuart Wortley, whose mouth we wish were stopped witha 
peerage, if he wants one, said no case was made out. There 
was no grievance in this mockery of election—ithe same 
mode had always prevailed,*—there was in no other city so 
much decency, comfort, and order, and it all proceeded from 


the town council. Edinburgh wanted no reform—the House 


needed no reform. Lord John Russell replied, that the 


country had flourished in spite of the corrupt method of 


electing the house ; but of this subject of flourishing, we will 


merely say that a petition was presented to that very house 
on Monday from Robert Gourlay, and forty labouring women, 
of the county of Wilts, complaining that they were ccm- 
pelled by poverty to perform defies for which nature never 
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* A highlander being asked what objection he had to breeches, 


replied, Adam wore none. Why does not Mr. Stuart Wortley pull o 
ars small-elothes, and wear a fig-leaf. 
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intended them; such as spreading manure, and breaking 
stones upon the road—and that they were much worse off 
than the negroes employed in their colonies. So much for 
flourishing! Lord Binning did not like to begin any reform ; 
as it would lead to more; and the motion was rejected by 99 
to 76. 





MR. MARTIN'S SENSIBILITY 


was laughed out of the house, on his motion for a committee 
upon the subject of bear-baiting; and as his occupation’s 
gone, we recommend him to goto Ireland, and see whether 
there is nothing to be done there in the way of restraining 
cruelty. 

On Friday, Mr. Denman presented a petition from Mr. 
Charles Flint, complaining of the conduct of Mr. Chetwynd, 
in the case of which the particulars are before our readers; 
but it was withdrawn, from an evident disposition on the part 
of the house to rgect it. Mr. Chetwynd begged that it might 
be received, as he could refute all its allegations; but to us 
it seems that his friends thought the better way would be not 
to put it to the proof. We donot recognise the right of the 
House of Commons to refuse any petition, whether the con- 
tents be true or false; but the principle upon which this 
was about to be rejected, namely—that a magistrate must not 
be complained of, is truly outrageous. We shall reach a truly 
enviable conditon by and by! 


ee ——_ —--— 





FOREIGN POLICY. 
—— 
The Emperor of Brazil has made a presentof a Constitu 
tion to his people, which dooks as prettyas a Bartholomew fair 
watch. Some of our Liberals are quite delighted with it, 
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and begin to think him a better man than they had hoped for, 
from his military dispersion, and tyrannical seizure of the 
members of the late Assembly. So easily are people de- 
ceived; orrather, so eager are they to deceive themselves. 
Nothing good, or lasting if good, can come from such a 
source. What an Emperor gives, he may take awuy. The 
people must give themselves their liberties if they would enjoy 
them. What has become of the French charter? Like the 
Bill of Rights, and the Magna Charta of England, it serves 
to mask oppression, and to protect usurpation. 





— 


GREAT NEWS.—We are informed from very good au- 
thority, that a treaty of co-operation between France and 
England, against Algiers, is in contemplation; it being ap- 
prehended that Mr. Canning’s two Red Lions are not strong 
enough to read another moral lesson to the Algerines! The 
French Ministers are reported to be very kindly disposed to- 
wards us, which must be very grateful to the “‘ first maritime 
nation in the world!” A liberal journal proposes to blow up 
Algiers, and eradicate the pirates. He is particularly re- 
quested to set forth HOW itis to be done. | 


WEST INDIA INTEREST. 


ciemmaiiiaiene 

I shall next week resume the subject of Negro Slavery, 10 
an essay, which will contain some extracrdinary illustrations 
of Negro Slavery! Inthe mean time, I would ask, why the 
whites in the Colonies, who insist upon it that the Negroes 
are mere cattle, ought not to be indicted, aye, and executed, 
for BESTIALITY, for their promiscuous sexual intercourse 
with the females among these brutes. If they are brutes, 
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the conclusion is inevitable—if they are not, the law should 








protect them from violation as women. Will any West India 
Casuist meet this dilemma ! 

Nothing has provoked my spleen more for many years, 
than the cant about slaves being cattle, coupled with the 
known fact that the black females, often before they have 
attained the age of puberty, are seized upon as fit objects 
to gratify the brutal lust of their owners. The society in 
which such atrocities are practised, ought to be destroyed, 
if it cannot be reformed. Rape, and fornication, are the 
cardinal virtues of the West India Islands :—and the new 
Bishops will find it easier to follow the customs of the 
country, than to mend them. They dare as well be hanged, 
as preach one honest sermon to the slaves. They dare not 
tell the negro father, that if the owner force his wife, or 
violate his daughter, it is a crime on the part of the 
white man. They dare not advise resistance to these out- 
rages ; but they may probably recommend patience under 
them, and the negro is expected to be very thankful and 
obedient. 

There is another argument to be raised upon the position, 
that the negroes are only cattle; besides the implied bestiality 
of sexual intercourse with them, and it is this:—If they are 
only brutes, why try them for insurrection, and affect to be- 
lieve them guilty of crimes which imply the perversion of the 
human faculties. If they are only fit to be treated as cattle, 
why subject them to greater responsibility than cattle? If 
horses throw theirriders, in consequence of ill treatment, we 
do not obtain warrants, or commit the horses to prison, and 
subject them to the mockery of trial. Why; then, should the 
slave, if merely a brute, why should he be held responsible 
for an observance of any laws. We have heard it argued, 
that the negro is naturally depraved and cannot be trusted. 
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If this be the case, what has depraved his nature but the op- 
pression under which he labours! Can the negro female be 
blamed for want of chastity, when she is the constant object 
of violation? Can the slave be censured for want of princi- 
ple, by the wretches who deal in his blood, and who have 
usurped the power of compelling him to labour for their en- 
joyment? If the negroes revolt, what do they more than en- 
deavourto regain that of which they cannot be justly dispos- 
sessed? If they indulge in vengeance, what is it but retalia- 
tion for the wrongs they have received ? 

Since we have taken up this subject, we have been as- 
sailed with various anonymous threats; but not one of our 
arguments have been attempted to be answered. The ‘* West 
India Interest” is aware that nothing can justify the conduct 
pursued towards the slaves; even supposing thatthe labour 
of the slaves was admitted to be the property of their masters. 
The single horrible fact that every negro girl must become a 
prostitute, sinks their cause into the depth of the lowest deeps 
of perdition. Yet they were mad, avd wicked enough, to 
think this bar to the improvement of the character and con 
dition of the slave was a mere nothing, and avery trifle. They 
did not hesitate to say that the slave was in as good a state 
as the English and Irish labourer; not imagining that any 
one would consider the fact of the West India islands being 
worse than common brothels, as being any draw-back upon 
the religion and humanity of the s!ave-owners ; who were as- 
sisting to propagate what they call themselves a race of brutes. 

The rankness of this single abomination is sufficient to 
make the cause of the white ten times blacker than the 
skin of the negro; and although this view of the question 
has been hitherto avoided, the impudence of those who 
would perpetuate slavery, renders it necessary that the 
whole truth should be spoken, and that the slave should be 
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told that it is only force and injustice which hold him in bonds 





that he has a right to break asunder, whenever he is able. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS EXTRAORDINARY. 
—— 

LOST, or MISLAID, Mr. Croker’s Morat Lesson to 
Aucrers, in the late war. Any body who can find any of 
the effects of the lesson, which cost half a million sterling, 
will be handsomely rewarded for their pains. 





STRAYED, Mr. Canning’s Bic Rep Lion. The httle 
one is quite disconsolate at the loss of his companion; and 
it is earnestly requested of all humane people, to interes 
themselves in behalf of the little sufferer. The last time the 
Big Red Lion was heard of, was at Plymouth; and it is 
feared that he fell over some of the “ mighty musses” there- 
abouts. As he will very shortly be wanted by his master to 
grow in the House of Commons, and elsewhere, it is hoped 
that all his Majesty's liege subjects will do all in their power 
to restore him to the disconsolate owner. 

N.B. Any one who can teach the Litrte Rep Liow to 
growl, instead of squeaking, may apply at the State Mena- 
gerie, in Westminster. 

A good Farrier is also wanted to rough-shoe certain tho- 
rough-paced hacks, such as H e § , and others, 
against the next slippery weather. 








TO BE DISPOSED OF, by Public Auction, the intedfi- 
gibuity of Mr. Robinson’s new, system of keeping the public 
accounts. The Editor of the £zxaminer will shew the lot; 
which is to be taken away with all faults. 7 
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MR. COBBETT’S DENIAL OF THE RIGHT OF JURIES 
TO QUESTION WITNESSES, DISPUTED. 


——i— 
“ Twattlers” in the Jury-box not so dangerous as ‘‘ twattlers” 


on the Bench, or ‘ twattlers” at the Bar. 
a — 


Mr. Cobbett has, occasionally, some of the drollest no- 
tions that ever entered into the brains of any living mortal. 
Always powerful, always acute, he doos not always stop to 
look at a subject in ALL its bearings; and hence his conclu- 
sions, though always plausible, are not always infallible.— 
An instance of this sort occurs in the last Register. The 
trial of Sweet, for receiving some plants stolen from the 
King’s garden at Kew, attracted the attention of Mr. Cob- 
bett; we hardly know why. The plants were stolen—they 
were received—but the person accused’ was acquitted.— 
There was nothing very extraordinary in this. Juries often 
both acquit and condemn, against what appears to be the 
decision required by the evidence, from the report. Indeed, 
reports of evidence are, in general, worth but little; for the 
value of testimony often depends more upon the character of 
the witness, and his manner of giving evidence, than the 
contents of it. Mr. Cobbett, however, has as mach right 
as another to be surprised at a verdict, and tocomment upon 
a trial, We shall not even quarrel with his arguments on 
the particular case, about which we care but little; but in 
his comments, there is a doctrine laid down which directly 
clashes with our ideas of what a trial by Jury ought to be; 
and this is a subject of sufficient general importance to au- 
thorise the employment of a page or too, to have it properly 
understood. A Juror upon this trial thought proper to ask a 
witness some questions. Mr. Cobbett, after distinctly laying 


it down as a rule, that ‘ the Jury try the cause,” says, 


 Jurymen have no right to examine witnesses.” This ia so 
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palpable a contradiction, that we are at a loss to conceive 
how it could have dropped from the pen of this shrewd and 
popular writer. Indced, the train of observations in which 
these positions are embodied are of so curious a nature, that 
our readers will, probably, be anxious to peruse the paradox 
in the words of the writer. Ife begins them, after giving a 


report of the trial, in the following manner :— 


‘© No man can read this without wishing to know the names of the 
“Jury! Those who are in Court during a trial, know the names of 
‘‘the Jury; but the public do not; and yet they ought to know this, if 
“there bea printed account at all. Itis, in fact, the Jury that try 
“the cause. They decide, they judge of the evidence, and ought we 
** not to have their names? Yes, and their places of abode, too, and 
‘their several callings. For, anlcss we have this, what have we that 
“is of any use? We have the name of the Judge, but he does not try. 
“He is not the responsible person. We have lawyers, and Judges, 
‘“‘and parties named to us very fully, but the Jury, those whose 
‘names we really want, are kept snug from our eyes and ears. I 
‘‘ will, however, endeavour to obtain the names of the men who com- 
‘* posed this Jury ; and if I succeed I will certainly pudlish them. 

‘* The reporicr calls the examination in paragraph 10 (the examina- 
“‘ tion of the wilness by the Juror) asingular thing. Itis a singular 
“thing, indeed. JurymEeEN have no ricHT to examine witnesses. 
‘If they have questions to ask, they are to apply to the Judge to put 
** the questions for them. Let the contrary prevail, and Courts of Jus- 
“ tice in England ‘will soon become the noisy, twattling, bothering 
** scenes, that the Courts of Pennsylvania are. If one Juryman can 
‘‘examine witnesses, another can; if one witness, fifty witnesses ; 
‘twelve queslion-askers being the multiplicr of only twelve wit- 
** nesses, make one handred and forty-four examinations! And, mind, 
* there is no reason why this should not be, if any one Juryman, upon 
‘fany one occasion, have a right to .ask of a wilness any one single 
** question. In short, if Jurymen be suffered to twattle at all, they 
‘* will soon have all the talk tothemselves ; and especially if they be 
“ (which is not impossible) pert and conceited men. Open this source 
“of talk, turn this cock, set this tub a running, and all sense, and 
* all law, and all justice must be drowned.” 


The first question that arises here, is, “‘ did Mr. Cobbett, 
really write this?” The answer is, that it appears in his last 


register; and ts written in the first person sinenlar. Now, 
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then, for the examination of the doctrine; which is the 
more necessary at this particular crisis, when Mr. Peel is at 
work upon the jury-system, and may adopt Mr. Cobbett’s 
hint, to the extent of sealing up the mouths of jurymen by a 
clause in his new act of Parliament. The position is, that 
jurymen have no right to ask questions of witnesses; and 
the reason assigned for this principle, is, to prevent the courts 
from becoming scenes of noise, twattle, and bother. Buthow 
is this mended in theory by Mr. Cobbett? He saw, that the 
jury, if they did try the cause, must have the right of putting 
questions, which the witnesses must answer. Without this 
right, it would be absurd to say they could ¢ry any cause ; 
when they were forbidden to enquire intoit. But Mr. Cob- 
bett says they must ask these questions through the medium 
of the judge, to prevent “ noise, twattle, and bother.” That 
is, the judge must be added to the list of querists to make less 
noise, twattle, and bother, by joining in them! It is a pretty 
illustration of the matter to say that twelve witnesses might 
make 144 examinations. This might be, by some miracle; 
but how is the matter mended, by setting the judge to repeat 
all the questions of these 144 examinations? For, mind, 
upon Mr. Cobbett’s principle every juryman has a right to 
ask as many questions as he pleases, of witnesses, through 
the medium of the judge. Now, suppose the judge occa- 
sionally, (once in a century or so) to be a noisy, twattling, 
bothering fellow, and to mistake the object of the questions 
put through him; or to pervert their meaning, by putting them 
into other language, when he did not like them as worded 
by the jurymen; or to refuse to put them, if he deemed 
them irrevelant, not knowing the ohject of the juror in put- 
ting them. In such acase, the noise, twattle, and bother ofa 
Pennsylvanian court, would be harmony in comparison with 
that of an English tribunal! If it be the right of the jury to 
put questions atall, or in any way, for the witnesses to answer, 
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the common seuse of the case is, that they should: be. put 
directly to the witnesses. This would prevent all twattle 
between the judge and the jury; for if an improper 
question were asked, the judge would direct the wite 
ness not to answer it, and the jury having no power to enforce 
an answer, the ‘‘ twattle” would end. Mr. Cobbett, how- 
ever, knows but little of English juries, as now constituted, 
if he thinks it at all probable that the whole twelve would 
ever figure away as ‘“‘ ¢watilers.” The race of modern juries 
are generally ‘‘ dummies,” and not ‘ twattlers.” There are 
often ‘‘ pert and conceited men,” put upon juries ; but when 
they get into the jury-box, all the pertness, all the conceit 
retires into the remotest recesses of the heart. The twattlé 
of the bar, and the twattle of the bench, and the twattle of 
witnesses, often make a babel of our courts ; but the “ twattle” 
of the jury-box is a novelty to be experienced ; and, we 
will add, to be pesinep—for of the other sorts of twattle 
Mr. Cobbett may hear as much in one term in London, as 
he could hear in Pennsylvania in ten; and in this twattle, 
sense has evaporated, law has become caprice, and justice 
has been sometimes turned out of doors. 

A juryman may ask improper questions—and in the in- 
stance alluded to, the questions might be improper; but that 
has nothing to do with the right of the jury to enquire. If a 
right is abused, the abuse, and not the right, is to be cen- 
sured. Itis the business of the Judge to see that all pro- 
ceeds in the course directed by the law; and although Mr. 
Justice Best was aware that it is the practice to put questions 
to the witnesses through the medium of the judge, he knew 
that it was a mere custom, not required by the law, nor sanc- 
tioned by the reason of the case; and he permitted the jury- 
man to take hisown course. This learned judge, who is no 
ways given to ‘‘ twattle” himself, or to make a “ noise,” or 
to create any bother, is, nevertheless, extremely jealous of 
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his high authority. Witness his peremptory mode of dealing 
with Davidson; . and the zeal which he always exhibits’ in 








behalf. of Christianity. “The case, too, was one in which he 
could have no motive to favour the accused. The plants 
were royal plants; and great affection for royalty is a pecu- 
liar distinction of the modern bench. The learned Judge 
very candidly said, he oould not see what other verdict than 
one of guilty could be pronounced; but he:never thought of 
denying the right of the juryman to ask questions. 7 
What. Mr. Cobbett will do with the names of the jurymen; 
when he gets them, we know not! But when he is next dis- 
posed-to censure the conduct.of jurymen, we would recom- 
mend him to look at the late conviction of Mr. John Hunt,— 
to the jury that tried Joseph Swann, and other reformers— 
in short,. to that great violation of the juryman’s oath which 
is exhibited in their NOT TRYING the cases which come 
before them, but leaving the presiding officer of the court to 
direct their verdict, and controul their judgments. In con- 
trast with this, an over-anxiety to perform their duty, by 
making an enquiry upon points on which they doubt,’ is’ a 
praiseworthy quality ; and we like the spirit too well’ to dis- 
pute even with its occasionally erroneous application.  Upori 
the merits of the particular instance, we have purposely for- 
borne to speak in any terms. The principle for which we con- 
tend is too obvious to need further illustration. abil 





, ———— 
CHARACTER OF THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA; 
WITH THE EXPOSURE OF A STATE SECRET. | 


eran 


The character of the Emperor of Austria has been the 
subject of much absurd congratulation,. with reference to a 
transaction, by which he pays two millions and a half, instead 
of eighteen millions. Mr. Huskisson thinks him a miracle 
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A 
of honesty, because he has not denied the debt altogether ; 


7 and, for an Emperor, he may be tolerably honest; but asa 
man, we never heard of a more accomplished swindler, of 
the many who have swindled that egregious ass, John Bull. 
In the first place, this Emperor of Austria owes us his 
throne, and his nation of human cattle, with the possession 
: of the two-legged beasts of burthen in Italy and Naples. Had 
it not been for the gold of England, he would have been 
turned out to graze where he could, many years ago. All 
that he has, is, therefore, in justice pawned to us, for the 
debt he owes us. It is nonsense to say hecould not pay. 
He could have paid the znterest without any effort. It 
would barely amount to a million per annum; and by 
converting it into Stock, in the present rage for foreign 
loans, our Ministers might have realized the whole, if they 
had been able and honest. The Emperor of Germany is not 
such an ass as to be ignorant, that a word from the British 
Government might gather all the discontented spirits in Na- 
ples, Piedmont, Italy, and Austria, into a new confederation, 
which would sweep him and his dynasty, in spite even of 
Russia, from the face of the earth. This, he knows, might 
be effected now; bnt it might have been much more easily 
effected before Sir Hudson Lowe reported that Napoleon had 
died of a cancer in the stomach, with two or three inches of 
solid fat upon other portions of the intestines. While Buona- 
parte lived, this sum of eighteen millions might have been 
redeemed, by ajudicious operation upon the fears of the Aus- 
trian cabinet, without any difficulty whatever. Merely to 
have told the Emperor that his son-in-law should have been 
sent to visit him, would have been quite enough. The Aus- 
trian Government would have converted it into Imperial An- 
nuities, or Imperial Three per cents.; and the people of 
England might have got their own in part, in the long run. 
And when this card was lost, the threat of countenancing the 
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Liberals on the Continent would have done much; perhaps 
have obtained half of the eighteen millions—which would 
have been something better than taking two millions and a 
half, when they can get even that. The transaction stands 
as follows:—This Emperor of Austria, a model of virtue 
and honour, borrows of us eighteen millions, for which we, 








perhaps, gave twenty millions, and are now paying the in- 
terest for it. This Emperor has paid no interest at all—not 
eyen a farthing; so that he owes us, probably, about forty 
millions. Our Ministers make what they call a Convention, 
vy which they release him from this debt, upon a stipulated 
payment of two millions and a half. He then borrows 
jive millions more of us, and out of this pays the 
debt of eighteen millions, and puts two millions and 
a half into his pocket. He will hereafter, perhaps, com- 
pound for the five millions in the same way, by borrowing one 
million to pay it with, pocketing half of that sum. And 
thisis behaving like an Emperor, witha truly royal sense of 
honour! This is nothing better than an act of barefaced 
swindling ; and all the connivers at the transaction are im- 
plicated in some share of the guilt. The debtwas due. The 
money had been spent. If this imperial trickster could only 
pay two millions and a half at present, why should he have 
the remainder spunged out? 

We will let our readers into the secret—but let them read 
it with closed doors, and fastened casements. Mr. Canning 
would not have it whispered abroad—if he could help it. 


THE SECRET. 


The English Ministry has been juggled by Russia and 
France into the loss of Spain and Portugal. A spirit has 
arisen in the Russian Cabinet, rather hostile to the in- 
fluence of England on the Continent. The policy of the 
French court is necessarily hostile to that of England. Prus- 
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sia and the Netherlands are in the hands of Russia; and the 
only power remaining that could materially affect continental 





measures, is Austria. To bribe the latter, therefore, to our 
side of the question (though she neither can, nor will, do us 
any good), our ministers have made her a little present of 
fifteen millions with interest for 20 years, or thereabouts ; 
and kindly procured for her another loan of five millions, of 
which she pockets half! The comedy of buying the Gren- 
villes has thus been translated into German, and performed 
at Vienna; John Bull very kindly finding all the scenery, 
machinery, dresses, and decorations; and then paying libe- 
rally at the door for his admission ! 

While the effect of this liberality is felt at Vienna, Austria 
may be so long counted our good friend; and as it is as 
well to know our friends, we will quote the following para- 
graph from a public journal, just to shew what good com- 
pany our ministers have put us into; and to prove, besides, 
that Lord Sidmouth is not the only man in the world who has 
amused himself with the secret imprisonment, and mental 
and bodily torture of men, whom he dare not meet as a pub- 


lic accuser even before tribunals under his own influence :— 


** Extract of a letter, dated Milan, Jan. 21.—Afier the closest in- 
quisitorial imprisonment during the last 26 months, so that their nearest 
relations were ignorant if Gonfaloniere, Pullavicine, Viscomte, and 
others, among the most distinguished personages of this city, were 
still in existence (so dark and impenetrable has been the veil which 
concealed the fate of these unhappy men), at last a sentence bas ap- 
peared in this day’s Gazette, which informs us that they are still liv- 
ing. This sentence, which is for high treason, without naming the 
Jaw by which they have been tried, condemned to death the Count 
Gonfaloniere, and seven others, most distinguished persons, as pre- 
sent, and others as contumacious. The miserable men have not been 
allowed a defender, the Austrian code not acknowledging that most 
sacred right of all other jurisprudence; so that their only resource 
has been in the consciences of their judges, all of whom were Aus- 
trians, composing a special commission appointed adhoc, An impe- 
rial decree accompanies the sentence, which commutes it in favour of 
those present to imprisonment of the severest character (carcer duro) 
in the fortress of Speilberg, in Moravia. There these miserable men 
are clemently doomed to pass the remainder of their wretched lives ; 
there they are to be clothed in garments of coarsest cloth, made in the 
shape of prison dresses ; they are to sleep upon the ground, their sole 
daily food is to be the blackest bread and water, having no intercourse 
internally with cach other, or externally with any friend or relation. 
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At each anniversary of reading their sentence, they are to be severely 
beaten with slicks ; and there the climate is so rude, that although the 
sentinels are relieved every quarter of an hour, yet are they frequently 
found dead upon their post. From what has hitherto transpired be- 
yond the gloomy walls of this asylum of the clemency of the Emperor 
of Austria, itis conjectured, and indeed almost certainly known, that 
the strongest person does not survive two years. And this is the cle- 
meney which the Austrian Emperor affords to the noblest names—the 
most distinguished talents of his LTtalian subjects. This whole city 
now displays the deepest grief, into which it has been plauged by the 
unmerciful spectacle of the execution in efligies of its absent citizens, 
and by the expusure of those present upon the public scaffold. The 
Count Gonfaloniere, bound hand and foot in chains, was there ex- 
posed, having at his side the public executioner, and then was read 
the decree of mercy of his Imperial Majesty. But, the evening pre- 
vious to this awful and dishonourable exposure, all the noble families, 
allthe proprietors, all above the lowest rank, had abandoned the city, 
and left none but the lowest order to witness this unnecessary act of 
the most malignant cruelty. This was beheld with such mute and ex- 
pressive astonishment by the people, that the Government called to- 
gcther the nearest garrisons, and did not consider itself safe without 
having under arms an army of 12,000 men.” 


After the murder of Riego, we cannot be surpriseda t any 
horrible excess that Kings may commit, or subjects will en- 
dure :—but surely the avenger wi/7 come—surely the day of 
retribution wez// arrive—and humanity, justice, and liberty 
be satisfied. This precious sample of Imperial tyranny has 
no more business in Italy than ithas in England. An Aus- 
trian army would have as much right to occupy London, as 
to occupy Milan; and to send our most illustrious patriots to 
Speilberg, in Moravia! If owr money had not been the main 
spring of all the actions of the Court of Vienna, we should 
feel somewhat less indignant ; but when we recollect that such 
atrocities would not have taken place if we had not fostered 
the actors in their guilty scenes, we lament that Napoleon was 


not permitted to rid the earth of such traitors to earth and 
heaven. 





— 
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HORRIBLE AND LUDICROUS CONDITION OF THE 
STATE RELIGION IN IRELAND: 


WITH AN IRISHMAN’S REMARKS ON THE TYTHE 
COMPOSITION BILL. 
— 
The state of Ireland has always been a matter of deep in- 
terest with us—of a much deeper interest, we fear, than we 
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have succeeded in making it witha very large portion of our 


readers. We are, however, convinced, that the first shock 
the borough system of England will receive, will come from 





Ireland, either in the shape of a political revolution, the ob- 
ject of which will be separation from this country; or in the 
shape of a religious revolution, in which the Catholics will 
refuse to pay tythes to a Protestant church. 

The Catholics are evidently disposed to seek for their 
rights, as men; and they are also satisfied that their past 
modes of seeking them are not very likely to end in finding 
them. Some other methods, they perceive, must be tried ; 
and even the Protestant part of that country begins to dis- 
cover, that it is only ‘Church and State” that are the 
gainers by the present system. Should the Protestants join 
the Catholics against the tythe-system, we do not see how it 
could stand. An army might collect the tythes for a while, 
but then it would also devour them; and unless the Clergy 
were to arm themselves, to collect their dues at the point of 
the bayonet, we do not see what benefit they could derive 
from them, in a crisis that may be imagined as likely to 
occur. 

Of the probability of the union of the Catholics and Pro- 
testants of Ireland, against the tythe-system, some little 
judgment may be formed from an article which appears in the 
last number of the ‘ Irishman,’ giving an accountof the pro- 
ceedings of what it justly calls ‘* a singular tythe-composition 
meeting” of the parishioners of Blackrath, in the county of 
Kilkenny, onthe 13th ult. The meeting, it seems, was held 
in the ruins of the parish church; and as the wind was 
piercingly cold, it was a matter of serious consideration to 
find the most sheltered spot amongst the ruins. The Chair- 
man, Mr. Wheeler, was at last accommodated with his back 
against a wall that yet resisted the wind; and about thirty 
or forty persons formed a semi-circle about him, 
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What reflections would such a scene suggest to the mind 
of the enlightened politician? A meeting on the subject of 
tythes, held in the ruins of the edifice which they were in- 
tended to maintain in befitting grandeur for the public worship 
of the Eternal! No priest, no temple, not even shelter fora 
human being in the “ House of God !”—and yet the tythes left! 
—and the people called together by an act of parliament, to 
consider of what was to be paid for duties that were not, that 
could not be performed ; and which, if they could be,’ were 
not required by more than a twentieth part of the popula- 
tion :—there being thirty-five tythe payers in the parish; and 
of these only two were Protestants! 

One of these, a Mr. Colles, who calls himself a plain 
man, and proves himself a sensible man, gave the following 
impressive description of the state of the Protestant Church 
of Ireland. If any Protestant, or man of any creed in Eng- 
land, can read it without a blush—if he can hear without 
shame and indignation—while the priesthood of the estab- 
lishment of Ireland, receive millions of the public money, 
under the false pretence of supporting the interests of reli- 
gion—that church after church is abandoned to sink in ruins, 








while all the enormous revenues fall into the bed/ies or the 
pockets of the priesthood ; we have miscalculated upon the 
common feelings of human nature :— 

After remarking that the Catholics obtained nothing for 
what they gave to the Priesthood ; and that it was as idle to 
say they might attend the Protestant places of worship, as to 
say they might have the commodity of a tradesman, and 
therefore were bound to pay for it, whether they had it, or not; 
Mr. Colles proceeds thus :— 


‘¢ But if his Catholic brethren got nothing in return for 
what they gave, what did he and his brother Protestants 
get? Next to nothing. ‘Their church, whose roofless walls 
afforded them no shelter from the bitterness of the blast, had 
been for ages a ruin. Tradition could not trace back the time 
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when a Protestant Clergyman resided in the parish. Nor 
could memory point out a period when public prayers had been 
performed within rts precincts. Though there were now two 
Protestant tythe-payers in the parish, there had formerly 
been but one; and even had their Protestant Pastor done 
his duty then, in instructing the only family that composed 
his little flock, he would have been just as busily employed, 
and to as little purpose, as one of their hens rearing an only 
chicken. But how did he do his duty in point of fact? That 
he could tell them from his own personal experience. Born 
and bred a Protestant of that parish, he could safely aver, 
that he never, from infancy to manhood, had seen the face, 
or heard the name, of his parish Minister; that he had never 
got from him, even through a second person, any religious 
advice whatever, verbal, or written, or printed; and that ef 
his progress in prety had depended solely on the conscientious 
care of his Spiritual Pastor, he should at that moment be as 
destitute of every religious principle, and religious feeling, as 
those beasts of the field that grazed around them. {tmight be 
said, no doubt, that this was a solitary case, confined to a 
single parish. Were that the fact, he should never have said 
a word about the matter. But what had occurred even in 
the next parish. In the very townland adjoining to that 
in which they were now assembled, a highly respectable gen- 
tleman had complained to his Rector, that though he had 
given him hundreds of pounds worth of tythes, his family had 
never got from him so much as a single shillingsworth of re- 
ligious instruction. What was the result? The next day, 
the Very Reverend Dignitary, who then enjoyed the im- 
mense and almost boundless living of Burntchurch, sent 
eleven penny catechisms to his eleven children, all of them 
grown up to manhood, and most of them the fathers of fa- 
milies! But, they might naturally ask, was the case of one 
or two parishes the case of all? They had only to look round 
them to satisfy themselves of the fact from the evidence of 
their own senses. ‘They stood among the ruins of the Pre- 
bend Church of Blackrath; to the south of it, a little down 
the river, they might see the ruins of the Prebend Church of 
Kilfera; below that was the spot where once stood the Church 
of Ballyreddin, but where not even its ruins were now to be 
found; and still lower down the stream was the site of the 
ruined Church of Woollen Grange, of which not one stone 
was left on another; a little to the east of these they might 
discover the round tower of the ruined Church of Tulloherio ; 
beyond that lay the ruins ofthe Church of Blanchfield’s 
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Town; and beyond that again was to be found’the site of the 
ruined Church of Blackfield’s Park; to the north lay the 
ruins of the neighbouring Church of Templemartin; beyond 
that the ruins of the Church of Clara ; ; and beyond that again 
the ruins of the Church of Rathcool. In short, turn which- 
ever way they would, his brother Protestant and he might 
read every where the effects of the tythe system written in the 
ruins of their establishment that it was intended to support; 
and he would venture to say, that as long as that iniquitous 
and tyrannical tax was suffered to exist—a tax which con- 

verted the Catholic into a bitter enemy, and the Protestant 
into a lukewarm friend to the religion of the State—so long 
would Ireland never want for ruined Churches. To enable 
them to form a still more accurate idea of the real state of 
the Established Church, he would beg of them once more to 
cast their eyes over that fertile valley which presented the sad 
spectacle of ten ruined Churches. If they could, in the 
whole of that extent, sce a single Protestant Church, Pro- 
testant Clergyman, Protestant congregation, or any thing else 
of any kind appertaining to a Protestant establishment, save 
only Protestant tithes? And for his part, he thought the 
people of those parishes could dispense as well with them as 
with all the rest. At all events, policy as well as justice 
should teach the incumbents of those ruined Churches the 
propriety and prudence of being less rigorous where they 
were so little useful. Such they “all knew to be the state of 
the Established Church in their own immediate neighbour- 
hood, and he believed the condition of that particular dis- 
trict to be a tolerably faithful specimen of the general condi- 
tion of the other districts of that county, and, indeed, of 
most other counties of that kingdom. In fact, how could it 
possibly be otherwise, where a little flock, not gt 
400,000 members of the Church of England, (of whom, too, 
multitudes were every day either emigrating or suena: in 
disgust to other standards of faith) was thinly scattered over 
an immense surface of between 19 and 20 millions of Eng- 
lish acres? Of the utility of the Established Church he 
should say nothing, though the general decay, or he should 
rather have said, the nearly total extinction of the Established 
Religion all aronnd him, afforded but too serious matter for 
saying much. He should merely ask, what was the expense 
af upholding that Establishment which, highly and exclu- 
sively favoured as it was, seemed notwithstanding to be tot- 
tering to its fail ?” 
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A richer piece of description of the merits of a state religion 
was never given; and plain man as Mr. Colles professes 





himself to be, there is not adignitary of this church in either 
England, or Ireland, who can argue away the impression 
which this description must produce. A meeting is held in 
the ruins of one church, within sight, almost, of the ruins 
of nine other churches. Here are ten parishes, in which, as 
the speaker remarks, nothing is left of Protestantism but the 
tythes—which even the Protestants would be glad to spare ; 
and which ought to be abolished, with the abolition of all 
pretence of service in return forthem. Here is a Protestant, 
who had never seen the face, or heard the name of his parish 
minister !—of the person who was to shew him the way to 
heaven ! Impudence and imposition never went so bare of 
masking, since priestcraft was invented, and kingcraft kept 
it in countenance. 

Mr Colles concluded his excellent address, with some per- 
tinent remarks upon the tythe compositon act, which Was 
made (he said) to enable the tythe-holder to extend bis ra- 
pacity, and not to enable the payers to limit it. He pledged 
himself to prove to the meeting, that the seven years of aver- 
age to be taken for the estimation of the value of the tythes, 
were years in which the clergy had been exacting more from 
the people than even their claims would bear them out in 
demanding. He stated that— 


‘* Before the commencement of the French war, the Clergy 
of that diocess charged 8s. an acre for wheat. The prices 
rose with the war: and for some years during the contest the 
general price of wheat was between 50s. and 60s. a barrel. — 
The Clergy raised their rates with the rise of prices, and the 
tythe-charge for wheat was from 12s. to 14s. an acre. In 
1815, the first year of the average series, the prices suddenly 
sunk one half. Did the Clergy lower their tythe-rates one 
half also? No, they still kept them up as high as ever, in 
open contempt of every principle of justice and every rule of 
tything ; it being the common practice of tythe owners always 
to raise their rates in time of war, and never to lower them 
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in time of peace. In 1816, one half of the crop was destroy- 
ed by the heavy rains, and the other half materially damaged. 
At that unexampled period of pudlic calamity, when their 
fellow creatures were perishing around them with hunger, 
did the tythe owners reduce their impositions? No; they 
heard not the cries of the poor, nor pitied their distresses. 
Far from abating one jot of rateor rigour, they levied their 
usual charges with their usual severity, so as to appear, to 
the terrified populace, Ministers of divine vengeance, com- 
missioned to fill up the measure of human suffering, and add 
the accumulated miseries of want to the horrors of human 
pestilence and famine. In 1817, 18, 19, 20, and 21, the 
prices fell with rapidity, and to an extent unequalled, till 
the wheat had sunk so low in price as 15s. a barrel. Did 
the Clergy reduce their demands to the same extent, and with 
the same rapidity, as they were bound both by law and by 
gospel? No; during the long period of seven years they 
reduced not the rates of their tythes even one per cent., al- 
though a reduction of 300 per cent. had, in that time, taken 
place in the prices of tytheable produce. The single fact 
spoke volumes, and proved in the clearest manner, first, the 
known moderation of the Established Clergy; next, the tried 
justice of the Ecclesiastical Courts; and lastly, the wndenia- 
ble fuirness of the Legislative Average. If they compared 
the rates of tythes with the prices of grain, for the seven 
years in question, they would see as clearly as they then 
saw the noon day sun that, moderately speaking, the 
Clergy actually received, one year with another, twice as 
much as they were legally entitled to demand. What 
followed from that? That if they should agree to the 
proffered composition, they would bind themselves to 
pay twice as much under the new law as they were bound 
to pay under the old. But this was only one half of the evil. 
‘They supposed the Composition, to be an agreement for a 
fixed sum for 21 years certain. They were never more mis- 
taken. He would tell them whatit really was. The act or- 
dained that, when the Commissioners should strike the 
average income of the Clergyman for the seven vears speci- 
fied, they should also strike the average price of wheat for 
the same period; and that, every three years afterwards, 
during the term of the Composition, the Justices at Sessions 
should increase or diminish the income in proportion to the 
increase Or diminution in the average price of wheat. The 
prices of grain had been uncommonly low for four or five 
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vears out of the seven, though the rates of tythes had been 
enormously high : there was, therefore, very little like- 
hihood of a fall, and every probability of a rise. Suppose 
the average price affixed to = composition was 30s. a barrel 
in Dublin, nearly equal to 25s. in Kilkenny, if in the first or 
any other three years of the term, that average price should 
rise to 60s. in Dublin, or 59s. in Kilkenny, the parson who 
got twice as much at the composition as he had fairly a right 
to, would, at the end of, perhaps, the first three years, get 
twice as much more: whilethe parishioner who, in the hopes 
of obtaining some breathing time from the oppresssion of 
Tythe Proctors, should agree to pay, in the first instance, 
double as much as the tythe was worth, would, at the end of 
that shortterm, have to pay the double of that again. For 
example, a Clergyman whose income was, honestly, worth 
£500 a year, w ould, when the Composition was entered into, 





receive from the parish £1000 a year; an‘l when the average 


price of wheat was doubled, £2000 a year; while the farmer, 
whose tythe was lawfully worth £5 a year, should, in the 
event of a composition being agreed to, pay £10 a vear, and 
in the event of the average price being doubled, £20 a year. 
There was another objection. The costs of the co:nposition 
were not a matter of no consideration, but where there were 
other objections so decisive, he thought it a waste of time to 
dwell on one less important. The injurious effects of tiie Act 
he had shewn—they might ask what were its advantages? 
The only advantage he could discover was, that the greatest 
extortioner would be the greatest gainer. Had the people, 
indeed, been protected in the exercise of their ancient and 
legal right of setting out tythes in kind, then, indeed, would 
the proposed average be a fair standard of clerical income—- 
and whv? Because in that case the Parson could not have 
forced the Parishioners to pay more than the bare tenth in the 
rudest stage of husbandry in which it could be set out ina 
tytheable state. When the important right of setting out 
tythe in kind, the great bulwark against oppression, was 
thus taken away, what was there to limit the exactions of the 
Clergy, or what was there to prevent the tythe owners, lay 
and ‘ecclesiastical, from plundering the people at pleasure ? 
There was nc doubt the Bishop’s Courts.—But the popular 
proverb respecting the administration of justice in those tri- 
bunals showed the popular opinion entertained of them; and 
plainly proved that the wretched natives of Ireland hold the 
Court Christian inas much detestation as the scarcely less 
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wretched inhabitants of Spain hold the Holy Ingnisition. 
He himself had long and closely attended those Courts for 
the express purpose of watching the work of the tythe sys- 
tem; and it was his decided and deliberate opinion, that 
were human ingenuity toset itself studiously down to devise 
a system of juris sprudence which should be cale ulated to de- 
feat all the ends of justice, it could not pease nly strike out 
any contrivance better adapted to attain the objec ct than the 
system that already existed in our Irish Consistorial Tythe 
Courts. He made the assertion fearlessly in the face of his 
country, and on that country was he ready to put himself 
for the truth of that assertion. 








These observations, be it remembered, came from a Pro- 
testant ;—it is thus that all honest and intelligent Protes- 
tants speak of the tythe-system tn Ireland ;—and to suppose 
that such a system can long continue to bid defiance to the 
good sense of the world is quite preposterous. Down it wiil 
come—whether gently, and by piece-meal, as the ten parish 
churches have been suffered to fall into ruins—or whether it 
will fall by a sudden explosion in one tremendous crash, re- 
mains to be seen—but down it will come, as sureas Bishop Mant 
isno Atlas; and that Tneodore Hook has been a scribbler in 
the John Bull. Down it will come, gentlemen of the Protestant 
Hierarchy—therefore either get out of the way, or do not 
complain if the ruin should fall upon your heads. 


A SCENE IN LIMERICK. 


The Catholics seem determined to try the question of the 
rights of having their own prayers said by their own priests, 
over their own dead, in avery proper manner—that is, to 
let the Orange faction prevent them ?f they can. On the 17th 
ult. the funeral of a Captain Durack took place in Limerick 
Church-yard ; and Mr. M‘Carthy, a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, proceeded to read prayers. A protestant sexton, who 
claims the monopoly of prayer in the Churchyard as well as 
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the Church, having fortified himself with sufficient potations 





of whiskey, attempted to interrupt the ceremony. ‘The sex- 
ton finding himself disregarded, called in the aid of the 
vicar, a Mr. Fitzgibbon, who seconded the whiskey-zeal of 
his underling with no better success. Horrible to relate, the 
Catholic minister prayed on, and regarded not the men in 
authority. The vicar, upon this, bethought himself of the 
Manchester method of enforcing attention; and ordered a 
corporal’s guard, which happened to be stationed near, to 
advance, and put an end to the praying, by the liberal use of 
the bayonet. The soldiers advanced, with fixed bayonets, at 
the charge pace ;—but the crowd remained attentive to their 
devotions ; and shame, or a better principle, on the part of 
the soldiers, prevented the body of the dead from be- 
ing deluged with the blood of the living. They halted 
—they paused—they wheeled round—and left the ce- 
remonial over the ashes of the dead to be finished.— 
Every one of these men deserves acIViIC WREATH. The Vi- 
car, in his account, says that he ordered them away. If this 
were true, it would not palliate the offence of having called 
them in; but he must pardon us for attributing the conduct 
of the soldiery to their own feelings, rather than to his orders. 
They were already on the charge pace:—the Vicar was not 
at their head:—they advanced upon the crowd :—and the 
orders of the Vicar could not have been heard, but by mi- 
racle, in suchacrisis. But we dare say, they were ordered 
to retreat as the riot act was read at Manchester. Irish law 
and Lancashire law have long been twin monstrosities, pro- 
duced by the unnatural union of power and caprice. 


INDEPENDENCE OF IRELAND. 
———— 





While we are on the subject of Ireland, we may here pre- 
sent, though a little out of place, a copy of a petition pre- 
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sented yesterday to the House of Commons. The facts are 
so decisive, and put in so forcible a manner, that nothing 
short of a determination to shut the eyes against all truth 
and reason, can avoid the conviction which they produce :— 


TO THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


The Petition of the undersigned Inhabitants f the City and 


Liberty of Westminster 
Sheweth, | 
Tuat your Petitioners have seen a statement, which 
they have been informed and believe was laid before your 


Honourable House on the twelfth day of February, 1824, as 
follows, viz. : 


‘Total net Income and Expenditure of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in the year ending the Sth 


January, 1824. 
Income paid into the Exchequer . . £57,627,999 8 43 
Expenditure .....0.ee0+.-- 50,062,014 17 11} 





Leaving a surplus paid into the Ex- 
chequer over and above Expendi- 


ge eee ee ea £6,710,984 10 5}” 


Whence it appears, that the people have been taxed tothe 
amount of nearly sEvVEN MILLIONS sterling more than was 


necessary to meet the current, and as they are convinced 
wasteful, expenditure of the year 1823. 


Your Petitioners have also heard and Uelieve that 
£5,000,000 of the surplus, thus raised by taxes and imposts 
upon the people, is intended to be paid in discharge of the 
public debt, to which your Petitioners beg leave to object, 
believing as they do, that if the money were left in the 
pockets of the people, instead of being taken out by the 
tax-gatherers, it would be more usefully and productively 
employed than in paying off debt. That paying off debt con- 
tracted in large masses, by driblets, is merely making a shew 
to no beneficial purpose, while the people are compelled to 


pay the same amount of taxes whether small portions of the 
debt be paid or not. 


That althongh £5,000,000 is a small sum in comparison 
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with the debt, it is nevertheless a large sum for the people to 
pay in annual und unnecessary taxation. 


Your Petitioners have seen statements which induce them 
to believe that the expense of governing Ireland costs about 
four millions sterling more than the whole revenue of Ireland 
produces, and consequently that ihe people of Great Britain 
are taxed in that sum on account of Ireland. 

Your Petitioners beg to call the attention of your Honour- 
able House to this subject, since they cannot understand why 
Ireland should not raise a revenue equal to the expense it 
occasions. 

Your Petitioners complain, 


I. That taxes are extorted from the people of Great Bri- 
tain, not for the good government of Ireland, since that 
country appears to them to be worse governed than any other 
country on the face of the earth. 


If, That these taxes are not applied to benefit the people 
of that most unfortunate country, since they are ill used and 
wretched beyond the power of description. 


III. That the sum extorted, by means of taxation, from the 
people of Great Britain, on account of Ireland, neither pro- 
duces good government, nor benefits its wretched people, 


but is wastefully expended in Places, Pensions, Patronage 
and Jobs. 


1V. That your Petitioners feel it to be a great, a singular, 
and unparalleled grievance, that, in addition to their other 
heavy burthens, four millions sterling should be extorted from 
the industrious and sober people of Great Britain, for the ad- 
vantage of an idle and dissolute Irish Gentry. 


Your Petitioners therefore pray, That your Honourable 
House will take the allegations contained in this petition into 
your most serious consideration, and will be pleased to remit 
taxes equal in amount to the surplus uf revenue above expen- 
diture ; and further, that your Honourable House will also 
be pleased to remit taxes 4rom those levied on the people of 
Great Britain equal in amount to the sum paid by Great Bri- 


tainon account of Ireland, over and above the amount of 
revenue raised in Ireland. 


Printed si Published by v. J. W Baulbé, 5 : Gough Square. 








TO CORRESPONDENT. 
a — 


We can assure ‘ Querist,” that the whole detail of ‘ F.” 
in the “‘ Examiner,” relative to the conspiracy against the 
“fair fame,” of Miss F. H. Kelly, in tragedy; and of the 
manner in which the said supposed conspiracy was carried 
into effect, is a fabrication, or an imagination of matters 
that never occurred. Miss F. H. Kelly should have had no 
edea that a patty was formed against her: for a very mode- 
rate share of discrimination might have suggested that there 
could be zo reason for the formation of such a party. It is 
not true that ‘‘ symptoms of sibilation” were observable 
“* when she had not spoken ten lines.” The style in which 
she played a character, which confessedly was not worth 
playing at all, provoked an occasional smile; and the unfor- 
tunate tones of her voice, in the pathos, towards the end of 
the play, produced some involuntary laughter. It is abso- 
lute nonsense to say that ‘ a dozen individuals,” however 
‘¢ determined,” would be able to clamour down an actress, 
against the better feelings of the audience. No dozen, no 
hundred, could succeed in such an effort. The truth is, 
that Miss F. H. Kelly’s talents were much over-rated in the 
first instance. There was, and is, a great want of female tragic 
talent; and her performance of Juliet, with but very little 
correctness about it, had some originality ; and the star was 
welcomed as a relief to the general gloom, occasioned by 
the disappearance'of Miss O'Neill. Her Juliet was played, of 
course, as long as it could be run; and she had no reason to 
complain of the severity of criticism. The press and the 
play-bills were in the same strain of commendation.. The 
managers are blamed for not putting her in other tragedies of 
Shakespear's. In which of them do her admirers wish her to 
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be placed? The: Hugonot may be “ the trashiest of Mr. 
Shiel’s plays,” bujt thecharacterassigned to Miss F. H. Kelly 
demanded all the talent she has for its performance. The 
Earl of Essex is nota good play; but there is scope for 
all this lady’s aloilities, even in the Earl of Essex. It. is 
complained that her ,Belvidera, performed on her benefi¢, 
was nct repeated till too late in the season, aftér having been 
played to ‘the fullest audience of last season.” The manner 
of her performing Belvidera could have no share in the at- 
traction, if it were true thatit was the “ fullest house,” which 
some “ play-goers” dispute.—Does not the case actually 
stand thus? Miss F. H. Kelly, a lady of very great theatrical 
aptitude, has been tutored to play Juliet in a very extraordi- 
nary, and we will admit in avery clever way; and, not pay- 
ing the same attention to obtain excellence in other charac- 
ters, comparatively fails in them? Is there not a want of 
genius, notwithstanding all her practice. Still the appeal to 
the managers to give her a fair and a further trial, either in 
tragedy. or, -eomedy, or both, has our warmest support. We 
would notlose a.grain of talent for want of patronage or cul- 
tivation ; but let Miss F, H. Kelly dismiss from her mind all 
idea of a conspiracy against her. Such a thing could never 
exist; and if it could, would serve rather x injure her. ' 
——— 

In our next, we shall address a few remarks to our 
Edinburgh readers, on the rejection of Mr. Abercromby’s 
motion | os 

We are glad as ‘‘ Perer” to see that the Common Coun- 
ei] are about to meet, to tell the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hat hjs budget will notdo, until the repeal of more taxation 
is forced into it. A Common Hall should be called for the 
a me purpose. | 








